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A Minor Role 


E SUMMARY 


The best place to see me in action is on a stage, where | might 
be holding up someone's spear or playing a servant, constantly 
coming and going, chattering, "Yes, sir," or "No, sir" Of course, if 


| mess up one of these measly little lines, the cruel laughter of 
the whole theater seems to come crashing down on me. 


But | care alot about the little, inconspicuous things, and | put 
effort into the humble tasks | call my "waiting-room roles." 
These include getting to the hospital and then clasping hands 
beneath old magazines while trying to understand all the stuff 
these medical specialists tell me. | ask questions directly but 
politely, keep track of prescriptions, and become friendly with 
the receptionists. Basically, | help keep normal life humming 
along. 


You might spot me hurrying down the street at home, trying to 
avoid getting stopped. Whenever well-intentioned but nosy 
people ask how l'm doing, | always say that I'm fine. 


| think about the future when I'm back at home. How about 
going to bed, | ask myself? That usually makes me feel better. I'll 
pick up the phone when it rings but I'm careful not to say too 
much, although I'm always gracious. Sometimes | come up with 
elaborate meals to tempt someone on a hunger strike. | read 
comforting, light-hearted books; go looking for my cat (which 
weirdly always makes me feel better); cancel plans, clean up 
around the house; act like everything's fine while 
acknowledging to myself that everything actually isn't fine. 


I've figured out all the different ways of being miserable: there's 
grief and sadness, lethargy, fatigue. There's the misery of 
wishing for an illness that was more easily treatable, like a 
broken leg; of dealing with endless delays, being sent from one 
medical practice to another, specialists going on vacation. But | 
always say "Thank you" for everything, to everyone not ina 
starring role. 


Who would want that star part, anyway? | throw away the 
spear, toss aside the servant's tray, while the play's Chorus 
intones that it would be better just to die. That's a lie! 


| want to show you how valuable life is. 


® THEMES 


THE ORDINARY AND UNASSUMING LIFE 


The speaker of “A Minor Role” suggests that they are 

“best” understood as an actor cast in a supporting 
role in a play. You might see them “Propping a spear, or making 
endless / Exits and entrances with my servant's / patter”; they 
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have a few speaking lines, but they mostly just say “Yes, sir, and 
“O no, sir? The speaker isn’t bitter, however, because they know 
that one doesn't need to play “the star part” to appreciate the 

blessing of simply being alive. What’s more, the speaker implies 
that supporting roles are vital to the metaphorical show of life 

as a whole: one mistake, and “the monstrous fabric” of everyday 
life would fall apart. 


The poem then reveals that the speaker is in fact dealing with a 
serious illness. It's unclear if the speaker is sick or if they're 
caring for someone else. Either way, this illness has pushed the 
speaker into a “minor role” in their own life, becoming the “star” 
of the show while the speaker themselves becomes a 
“servant[]” essentially doing the illness’s bidding. The “show” 
isn't about the speaker, then, but the speaker doesn’t believe 
that it’s not worth playing a part. 


Indeed, the speaker takes pride in the way they play their 
marginal “waiting-room roles,’ even making a kind of art of 
them. They dutifully follow through on ordinary, everyday 
activities like driving to doctor's appointments, trying to follow 
medical recommendations, “asking pointed / Questions 
politely,’ double-checking information, and making friendly 
conversation with receptionists. They're anxious to avoid 
disrupting the rhythms of everyday life (for instance, they walk 
quickly back home “in case anyone stops” to ask how they're 
doing) and suggest that even these little measures are 
important for “[s]ustaining the background music of civility.” 


This way of living might seem a little isolating and sad, but 
there’s also something heroic about the speaker’s commitment 
to the unassuming motions that keep life humming along. 
Although the speaker shuns “the star part” (“And who would 
want it?” they ask) they’re still fervently grateful to be 
alive—and urge “you, the reader, to “believe in life,’ too. Ina 
powerful turn, they refuse to give into the conventions of 
tragedy, asserting that even a minor role is worth playing 
because life has tremendous value. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-18 
e Lines 34-39 


THE ISOLATION AND TEDIUM OF ILLNESS 


“A Minor Role” paints a picture of what it’s like to be 

seriously ill. The poem illustrates the mundane and 
isolating reality of chronic or terminal illness, including the 
work that goes into managing everyone else's feelings in 
addition to your own. 


Fanthorpe’s speaker doesn’t present a serious illness as a big, 
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dramatic event. Instead, their experience as a patient (or, 
perhaps, caregiver for someone else who is sick) is made up of 
lots of little, tedious moments in waiting rooms and doctor's 
offices. Everyday life goes on even in the midst of personal 
crisis, the poem implies, and the speaker even finds a kind of 
normalcy “[s]ustaining the background music of civility.’ That is, 
there’s something comforting about business chugging along as 
usual even after receiving a life-altering diagnosis. 


And yet, although they “pretend all’s well,” the speaker often 
feels miserable and isolated. Part of that isolation stems from 
having to manage other people's feelings—remaining gracious 
and “thankful” even as they navigate “all the genres of misery” 
that come with being sick. In the process of dealing with their 
illness, the speaker puts up with the indignities of being 
shuffled from doctor to doctor. Even though they can’t seem to 
get an easy or straightforward answer, they make an effort to 
be polite and understanding. To avoid attracting pity, the 
speaker rarely acknowledges to others how bad things are. 
They're intent on “getting on, getting better,’ and anxiously 
want to keep things moving along. As a result, few people seem 
to know what the speaker is going through. 


In private, though, the speaker can “admit” that everything is 
not all right. Only when they’re alone are they free to 
acknowledge what they’re really feeling: “[t]ears, torpor, 
boredom, lassitude” Nevertheless, they refuse to view themself 
as the main character in a tragedy and dismiss big, dramatic 
gestures in favor of acommitment to keep living—as best they 
can—a dignified and ordinary life. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


e Lines 8-33 
SOCIETAL DISCOMFORT WITH DEATH 
n addition to illustrating the speaker’s personal 


“experience with a serious illness, “A Minor Role” also 


holds the mirror up to society in general and reveals how 

uncomfortable the realities of sickness and death can be. Even 
as the speaker grapples with a difficult diagnosis, they fee 
responsible for sparing others from discomfort and anxiety by 
maintaining the illusion that everything is fine. 


The speaker’s illness is frightening and draining. They say that 
they've had to “Learn to conjugate all the genres of misery.’ In 
other words, they’ve experienced a whole spectrum of difficult 
feelings, from grief to boredom. Yet even as they confront the 
physical and emotional challenges of being ill (or caring for 
someone who is ill), they also have to navigate social taboos 
around the topic of death and dying. The speaker feels it’s 
necessary to put on a brave face for those around them and 
deny or downplay the seriousness of their illness. 


They have a system, a “formula,” for dealing with questions 
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about their health and anxiously avoid “well-meant 
intrusiveness.’ The speaker seems to have a sense that, when 
people ask how they're doing, they don't really want to know 
the truth. It’s easier to just tell people what they want to hear 
than to deal with their shock and pity. 


Similarly, the speaker is always nice and polite to doctors and 
hospital staff, and they go out of their way not to make a fuss. 
No one around them can acknowledge that they're deflecting 
or avoiding the reality of their situation—instead, friends and 
doctors just play along, because it’s more comfortable for 
everyone that way. Even the speaker reaches for distractions 
like “Whimsical soft-centered happy-all-the-way-through 
novels” and looking for their cat, an activity they find 
“mysteriously reassuring.” Nobody, including the speaker, 
seems prepared to confront the reality of what they’re going 
through, because of a deep-seating discomfort with death and 
dying. 

And yet, in the poem’s final moments, the speaker’s facade 
cracks. Everything is not all right! The speaker is finally able to 
express just how terrifying the prospect of dying is and reveals 
a desperate desire to live. In the end, the speaker admits that it 
would not actually be “better to die” than continue to live with 
this illness. They’re not willing to give up on life—or to totally 
accept that their own life may be ending. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


e Lines 9-33 
e Line 39 


LINE-BY-LINE ANALYSIS 


LINES 1-6 


I'm best observed... 
... to unwanted sniggers. 


"A Minor Role" begins with the poem's first-person speaker 
declaring that they are "best observed on stage." This is the 
beginning of an extended metaphor that the speaker will build 
out over the first stanza and then return to again at the very 
end of the poem. 


The speaker isn't really a professional actor, and you wouldn't 
catch them performing on Broadway. All the same, the speaker 
asks the reader to imagine them cast in "a minor role" in some 
great classical drama—maybe something by Shakespeare, or 
Sophocles (whose play Oedipus Rex gets quoted towards the 
end of Fanthorpe's poem). The speaker suggests that they're 
probably playing a servant, a comical or farcical character who 
spends most of their time shuffling on and off the stage, holding 
other characters' stuff ("propping a spear"), and making silly, 
meaningless chatter (their lines mostly consist of replies like, 
"Yes, sir" or "O no, sir"). 
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Sibilance (all those /s/ and /z/ sounds), crisp /p/ consonance, 
and short /eh/ assonance add drama to these opening lines: 


I'm best observed on stage, 

Propping a spear, or making endless 
Exits and entrances with my servant's 
patter [...] 


While subtle, the use of such sonic devices elevates the poem's 
language and makes the speaker's use of free verse feel a little 
more disciplined. One might even say it sounds a little more 
rehearsed, which makes sense given that they're describing 
being on stage.The speaker adds that, though they might not be 
the title character, and though they have relatively few lines, it 
still feels as if there's a lot riding on their performance. If they 
flub a line or trip up part of a scene, they can feel the stage 
curtain ("the monstrous fabric") sweeping down in front of the 
laughing audience. 


The humming /m/ alliteration and consonance of lines 5-6 adds 
weight to the potential consequences of the speaker's failure, 
while sibilance evokes the hissing "sniggers" that the speaker 
envisions: 


These midget moments wrong, the monstrous fabric 
Shrinks to unwanted sniggers. 


In some ways, any mistake they make stands out even more 
because nobody was really prepared to pay much attention to 
the speaker. They recognize that calling too much attention to 
themselves upsets the social fabric that weaves 
everyone—actors and audience alike—together. 


LINES 7-9 


But my heart's... 
... Parking at hospitals. 


In stanza 2, the poem's setting suddenly shifts. The speaker no 
longer envisions themselves acting on stage and instead 
illustrates how their "minor role" manifests in everyday life. 
They declare that their "heart's in the unobtrusive, / The 
waiting-room roles." In other words, they're committed to the 
little, inconspicuous, often unnoticed tasks that keep life 
humming along. 


By way of example, they mention that these sorts of "roles" 
include "driving to hospitals" and "[pJarking at hospitals." Why 
are they spending so much time going to and from hospitals? 
(After all, the word "hospital" is repeated twice in the space of 
two lines.) It's not clear whether the speaker is caring for a sick 
loved one or battling an illness themselves, but already the 
reader has the sense that something is amiss and someone is 
seriously unwell. 


It seems, then, that those "waiting-room roles" are quite literal: 
the speaker spends time waiting around to be called into 
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doctors' offices, much like an actor waiting off stage to be called 
on for their "endless / Exits and entrances.’ 


The redundant phrases "driving to hospitals," and "Parking at 
hospitals" call attention to the repetitive nature of duties and 
responsibilities that accompany a serious illness. The 
parallelism of these phrases, as well as the asyndeton here (the 
lack of any coordinating conjunction between them), makes 
these tasks sound all the more tedious. There's nothing 
glamorous about illness, and these "waiting-room roles" feel 
thankless and monotonous. 


LINES 9-14 


Holding hands under... 
... music of civility. 


The speaker goes on to list a string of other "waiting-room 
roles" that they play in their capacity as a patient (or, perhaps, 
as acaregiver). These are the mundane activities that come 
with managing an illness—all while trying to keep everyday life 
humming along. 


These activities "Holding hands under / Veteran magazines; 
which might be read in two ways: 


e If the speaker is the sick person in this scenario, 
then the line implies that they're clasping their own 
hands together. 

e If the speaker is the caretaker for someone who is 
sick, then the line implies that they're quietly 
comforting a loved one. 


Either way, the speaker does this beneath the "Veteran'—here, 
a metaphor for worn, heavily used—magazines in medical 
waiting rooms. The implication is that these magazines have 
been skimmed through many times, by many other patients. 
Again, the speaker isn't the "star" here; they remain 
"unobtrusive;’ one of many people trying to manage illness with 
quiet dignity. 


They also try to parse through the dense medical lingo of 
"consultants' monologues." The word "monologues" is a nod 
toward the theater metaphor that began the poem: the speaker 
is alistener here, not the star giving a dramatic speech in the 
middle of the show. They do their due diligence by "asking 
pointed," or sharp, questions, but they always do so graciously. 
They dutifully keep track of medication dosing and are pleasant 
to hospital staff. All of these tasks are akin to "Sustaining the 
background music of civility": the rhythms of regular life. The 
speaker may want to scream and cry, but they keep it together. 


Lines 9 through 14 are notable for the speaker's use of 
asyndeton. The speaker rattles off all these activities without 
any coordinating conjunctions, instead using semi-colons to 
separate the items in the list. As a result, these responsibilities 
start to pile up—it's just one thing after another. It sounds a 
little emotionless, maybe even rote, creating the sense that all 
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this has become routine to the speaker. 


On the one hand, the speaker might be downplaying the pain 
and anxiety that go along with trying to make sense of a 

complicated diagnosis and organize a slew of treatments. On 
the other hand, asyndeton mimics the way all these "roles" 
might begin to feel overwhelming. Although illness, here, isn't 
presented as something tragic or dramatic, the speaker does 
emphasize the ways in which it can quickly take over one's lif 


e. 


The speaker also uses parallelism to underscore the ways these 
"roles" are unending. Notice that all the verbs in the list end in "- 
ing" These are present participles, and they indicate that all of 
these things are ongoing. There's no opportunity for the 
speaker to take a break from the work of being sick. It sounds 
exhausting, and it doesn't seem like the speaker expects much 
respite. 


The speaker also uses alliteration to create clusters of similar- 
sounding words: "Holding hands," "asking pointed questions 
politely,’ "dosages, / Dates." Along with the semi-colons, 
alliteration helps the speaker group together different 
activities, or "roles." This is one way of keeping track of all the 
stuff the speaker has to do as they undergo (or someone they 
love undergoes) treatment. 


LINES 15-18 


At home in... 
... For well-meant intrusiveness. 


nthe previous stanza, the speaker described their routine at 
the hospital. Now, they describe what life is like for them back 
at home. Onlookers "may see me,' the speaker says, "Walking 
fast in case anyone stops.’ They're moving quickly and trying to 
attract as little attention as possible. They just want to get back 
inside the privacy of their house without anyone asking them 
how they're doing. 


They have a well-rehearsed formula for when this does happen. 
They reply, "O, getting on, getting better.’ Once again, they're 
playing down the reality and seriousness of their illness. 
They're anxious not to share too much presumably because 
they don't want to be the object of others' pity and concern. 
The speaker acknowledges that others mean well—their 
questions are "well-meant"—but they feel "intrusive," or nosy, 
all the same, and the speaker responds in a way that will 
prevent further questioning. 


These lines reveal the speaker's commitment to managing 
others' expectations and feelings: they don't want to burden 
others with the truth of their situation. At the same time, they 
also illustrate just how uncomfortable the topics of illness, 
death, and dying can be. This is a conversation the speaker very 
much wants to avoid. Perhaps the speaker hasn't even been 
able to personally accept the fact that they aren't really "getting 
better." 
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LINES 19-22 


At home. ... 
.. but grateful always; 


Line 19 ushers the reader into the privacy of the speaker's 
home. From here, the reader begins to learn more about what 
the speaker's life is like when they're not playing a more public 
"role" and performing for others. 


Initially, at least, the speaker's breezy, upbeat tone is back. 
Once home, they look forward to going to bed—adding that 
sleep is generally "A good idea!" And in parenthesis, the speaker 
cracks a little joke, admitting that "Bed solves a lot" The 
speaker might be exhausted from shuttling to and from the 
hospital, but "Bed" tends to make everything feel better. 


Of course, the speaker is being slightly sarcastic. Taking a nap 
won't cure cancer. But it might feel like a good short-term 
alternative to dealing with callous medical staff and some well- 
meaning but nosy neighbors. 


As in stanza 2, the speaker then uses asyndeton to relate a long 
list of activities. These seem like pretty everyday activities, but 
they come with caveats. For example, when the speaker picks 
up the phone, they are "wary" of what they say, or careful not to 
reveal too much. Nevertheless, they make an effort to sound 
"grateful always." Earlier, the speaker remained unfailingly 
polite with all the doctors and specialists they spoke to. Even in 
the privacy of their own home, it seems, they feel obliged to 
preserve a sense of normalcy and civility. 


LINES 23-27 


Contrive meals for... 
... Admit it's not. 


The speaker continues to list out the various things they do "at 
home." They think up fanciful meals, read "soft-centered happy- 
all-the-way-through novels,” and spend time looking for their 
cat, a task they find "mysteriously reassuring.” The tone 
remains lighthearted and even a bit silly, yet it's clear that the 
speaker is still going out of their way to deny or distract 
themselves from the reality of their illness (or the illness of 
whomever they're caring for). They want comfort and 
reassurance rather than cold, hard truth. 


Notice, however, that the tempo of the stanza picks up as this 
list goes on. Line 26 even starts to sound a little frantic as the 
speaker packs three different activities into the span of a single 
line: 


Cancel things, tidy things; pretend all's well, 


The repetition of the nonspecific word "things" here further 
suggests that the speaker is getting tired of this endless list of 
distractions. Indeed, here they finally speak to the fact that 
they've only been pretending that "all's well." This is a role 
they've been playing, not reality. But now, they're prepared to 
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"admit" that everything is not all right, after all. 


The brevity of line 27—'"Admit it's not"—evokes the speaker's 
fatigue. Try as they might to pretend that everything is okay, 
playing a "minor role" is a burden. 


LINES 28-32 


Learn to conjugate... 
. else. Consultant's holiday. 


By the start of stanza 4, the poem's tone has changed entirely. 
The speaker is now talking explicitly about how miserable 

dealing with serious illness really is, and how they feel isolated 
and marginalized in their suffering. 


They speak about "misery" as if were a foreign language or a 
topic of study, using words like "conjugate" and "genre." In other 
words, misery is something that has to be learned, even 
practiced. It is nuanced, and comes in many forms: "Tears, 
torpor, boredom, lassitude, yearnings.’ Once again, the speaker 
uses asyndeton to pile up all the different ways they experience 
misery, listing out all the variations without conjunctions to 
slow things down or break up the list. 


ote, too, how the first syllable of every word in this line is 
stressed, making the speaker's misery more emphatic and 
intense: 


Tears, torpor, boredom, lassitude, yearnings 


Line 29 makes it painfully clear: things really aren't all right. 
Chronic or serious illness is terrible, and although the speaker 
has been resolutely downplaying the pain and uncertainty 
they're experiencing, they've also been privately grappling with 
a range of difficult feelings. Their illness is not "simple[]" or 
easily fixed (unlike "a broken leg"), meaning there's no clear end 
in sight to this misery, either. 


The speaker has felt obligated to deny “all the genres of misery" 
to the people around them—even, up until this very moment, 
the reader. They haven't wanted to attract pity or attention; 
they haven't wanted to broach difficult subjects. Instead, they 
take everything in stride. 


And yet, the speaker also shares that part of the pain and 
frustration comes from dealing with delays and complications 
in their treatment while they are shunted around from 
specialist to specialist. This is one very real downside to playing 
a "minor role": the speaker often feels like they're nobody's 
priority. They get sent from one doctor to the next and have to 
put their own life on hold when specialists go on vacation. 


LINES 34-39, AFTER LINE 39 


Not the star... 
.. trans. EF Watling 


The speaker isn't one to make a fuss or draw attention to 
themselves. As such, instead of complaining about long delays 
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or inefficiencies in their treatment, they remain gracious as 
ever, always "Saying Thank you." 


Note how 33 breaks off abruptly after the word "everyone; 
initially leaving the reader with the impression that the speaker 
has indiscriminately been saying "Thank you" to absolutely 
"everyone": 


[...] Saying Thank you 
For anything to everyone 


This line is enjambed, however. It breaks off suddenly and the 
reader's eyes have to jump across a gap to reach the end of the 
sentence in line 34, creating a burst of urgent momentum: 


Not the star part. 


After the rush of enjambment, this phrase may seem a little like 
acome-down. It's quite emphatic, however: the speaker is 
returning to the poem's thesis and its central metaphor. They 
take care to acknowledge all the others who are also playing "a 
minor role," whose lives happen to intersect in some small way 
with theirs. 


In line 35, the speaker then asks a rhetorical question: "And 
who would want it?" (The "star part," that is.) Despite the 
grueling, tedious work of being sick, the speaker emphatically 
rejects the idea of being the heroic figure at the center of a 
tragedy. 


The props ("the spear, "the servant's tray") introduced in 
stanza 1 are back, as the speaker returns to the extended 
metaphor of the actor on the stage. They return to this idea 
only to cast it aside, just as they "jettison," or throw away, the 
spear and the tray. They also emphatically reject "the terrible 
drone" of an imaginary Greek Chorus, which intones a line from 
the tragedy Oedipus Rex: "Yet to my thinking this act was ill- 
advised / It would have been better to die." 


e This comes from a scene in the play in which 
Oedipus blinds himself after realizing he has 
unwittingly murdered his father and married his 
mother. 

e The play's chorus asserts it's better to accept one's 
fate and die rather than endure such terrible 
suffering. 


The speaker denies this outright. The speaker does not want to 
be some tragic hero and they don't want their life to be some 
epic drama. They just want to live! 


The final stanza of the poem is just one line, and it plainly states 
the speaker's central argument: 


| am here to make you believe in life. 
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Life is precious, they 


insist. Even those who aren't playing 
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"the 


star part" can find meaning and dignity in everyday rhythms 
and relationships. Just being alive, staying alive, is enough. 


X POETIC DEVICES 


EXTENDED METAPHOR 


"A Minor Role" opens with an extended metaphor that 
compares the poem's speaker to an actor performing a 
supporting (a.k.a. "minor") role in a play. This opening metaphor 
paves the way for the discussion that follows, which revolves 
around the significance of the unassuming, the marginal, and 


the everyday. 


Right off the bat, the speaker suggests that readers can, and 


should, think of them as an actor cast as a servant, or a si 
supporting part. Up "on stage," their only job is to prop up a 
spear, or to "mak[e] endless / Exits and entrances" accom 


by light, meaningless 


they must remain "in 
moving along withou 
they're doing so. 


The speaker isn't act 


background of the scen 


chatter. This role fades into the 


the unobtrusive," quietly keeping th 


milar 


panied 


e, but that doesn't mean that it doesn't 
matter: even alittle slip-up threatens to make the whole 
seem ridiculous or absurd. For the speaker to play this ro 


play 
le well, 


e play 


t ever calling attention to the fact th 


ually an actor, of course, and one pro 


at 


bably 


wouldn't ever have the chance to actually "observe" them on 
stage. Rather, they suggest that they're "best" understood in 


this way because, in day-to-day life, you might not even see or 
notice them at all. The role of the servant represents all the 


ways they quietly contribute to the social fabric of everyday life 
without drawing attention to themselves. Within the logic of 
the metaphor, one can think of "the monstrous fabric," or the 
theater curtain, as representing that social fabric: all the little 


connections and interactions that keep life humming along. 


The speaker circles back to this metaphor throughout the 
poem, using language tied to the theater to describe the 
everyday reality of dealing with illness: 


e For example, they describe "waiting-room roles": a 


phrase that literally refers to the act of hanging out 
in medical waiting rooms, but figuratively evokes an 
actor waiting off-stage for their cue. 


e They also refer to "consultants' monologues": the 


ong speeches, dense with medical lingo, that the 


speaker must make sense of. Supporting characters 
don't typically get "monologues" in a play; instead, 
they can only speak occasionally to ask "questions." 


In line 34, the speaker again contrasts their role with "the star 
part.’ This time, however, they not only suggest that they aren't 
in the starring role, but that no one in their right mind would 
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want to play that role! They rebel against the expectation that a 


person should want to command a 
about them. 


At the same time, however, they ul 
objects and props associated with 


ttention or make the story all 


timately "jettison" the 
the role of the servant, like 


the "spear" and the "serving tray" The speaker seems to turn 
against the logic of the extended metaphor altogether, 
rejecting the idea that life is a tragedy in which they must play a 


quiet part. 


Where Extended Metaphor appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-6: “I'm best observed 
spear, or making endless / Exi 
servant's patter, / Yes, sir. O n 


on stage, / Propping a 
ts and entrances with my 
o, sir./ If | get / These 


midget moments wrong, the monstrous fabric / Shrinks 


to unwanted sniggers.” 
e Line 8: “The waiting-room rol 
e Lines 10-11: “making sense / 
consultants' monologues” 
e Lines 34-38: “Not the star pa 


es” 
Of 


rt. / And who would want 


it? | jettison the spear, / The servant's tray, the terrible 
drone of Chorus: / Yet to my thinking this act was ill- 
advised / It would have been better to die*” 


ALLUSION 


The final moments of "A Minor Rol 


e" hinge on a direct allusion 


to classical Greek drama, specifically the play Oedipus Rex by 


Sophocles. Fanthorpe flags that sh 
by inserting an asterisk in line 38. 


The footnote tells the reader that 


e's quoting from Sophocles 


the lines "Yet to my thinking 


this act was ill-advised / It would have been better to die" are 

actually spoken by the chorus in Sophocles's play. They refer to 
a scene in which a distraught Oedipus, having unwittingly killed 
his father and married his mother, gouges his own eyes out. The 


full quotation is: 


Yet to my thinking this act was ill-advised; 
It would have been better to die than live in 


blindness. 


In other words, the chorus asserts that Oedipus's blindness is a 


fate worse than death. 


By rejecting "the terrible drone of Chorus," the speaker of "A 
Minor Role" refuses to engage in this sort of thinking. "No it 
wouldn't!" the speaker declares: it would not be "better to die" 


than to live with suffering. 


Throughout this poem, the speaker has compared themself to 
an actor playing a bit part in a great drama. They're not "the 
star part," but they still have a responsibility to ensure that 
everything keeps humming along smoothly around them. 
Although they're battling a serious illness (or perhaps caring for 
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someone else who is), they resist depicting themselves as a 
hero or martyr. They suggest that there's nothing brave, noble, 
or even all that interesting about the daily reality of managing 
an illness. They don't see this illness as a tragedy of dramatic 
proportions, and they don't believe that suffering eclipses the 
value and joy of everyday life. 


Where Allusion appears in the poem: 


e Lines 36-38: “the terrible drone of Chorus: / Yet to my 
thinking this act was ill-advised / It would have been 
better to die* / No it wouldn't!” 


RHETORICAL QUESTION 


"A Minor Role" includes an important rhetorical question in line 
35. "And who would want it?" the speaker asks, with the "it" 
here referring to "the star part" in the metaphorical play of life. 


The speaker asks this question not to find an answer but rather 
to make a point and make people reconsider what it actually 
means to have a leading role. The speaker understands that the 
tragic hero of any great play is destined to suffer, and to suffer 
greatly. Often, they die terrible, dramatic deaths. 


The speaker thus effectively dismisses even the possibility that 
anyone would want to be at the center of a great drama. Their 
rhetorical question suggests that not only is it distasteful and 
egotistical to desire the spotlight, but also that "the star part" 
doesn't come with lasting happiness. It is better to appreciate 
the marginal and the every day than to crave the trials and 
tribulations of the dramatic hero. Playing a "minor role" might 
come with fewer accolades, but it is also more peaceful. There's 
nothing wrong—and, indeed, there's a whole lot that's 
right—about eschewing the "star part" in favor of a quieter, 
humbler existence. 


Where Rhetorical Question appears in the poem: 


e Line 35: “And who would want it?” 


CONSONANCE 


Consonance adds emphasis and intensity to "A Minor Role." 
The device often overlaps with assonance, sibilance, and 
alliteration as well. Together, these sonic devices make this free 
verse poem sounds more distinctly poetic. 


Take the opening stanza. Lines 1-3 feature lots of sibilance, as 
well as crisp /p/ and /b/ consonance: 


I'm best observed on stage, 
Propping a spear, or making endless 
Exits and entrances with my servant's patter, 


There's assonance here as well, with the short /eh/ sounds of 
"endless." "exits." and "entrances." The rush of sonic devices 
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elevates these lines, making them feel more musical and 
dramatic. This makes sense, given that the speaker is describing 
being an actor in a play. 


The consonance in the final two lines of the stanza is similarly 
evocative: 


These midget moments wrong, the monstrous fabric 
Shrinks to unwanted sniggers. 


The humming /m/ sounds here add weight to the little parts the 
speaker must play: they might be small, but they still matter, 
and their absence would prove "monstrous" Meanwhile, 
sibilance evokes the hissing sound of those cruel "sniggers" 
from the audience. 


Inthe next stanza, consonance and alliteration combine with 
asyndeton to make the speaker's list of tasks sound even more 
redundant and repetitive: 


[...] Holding hands under 

Veteran magazines; making sense 

Of consultants’ monologues; asking pointed 
Questions politely; checking dosages, 
Dates [...] 


The lines overflow with sonic devices, helping to convey the 
overwhelming nature of the speaker's tasks. 


Where Consonance appears in the poem: 


na 


e Line 1: “best observed, “stage” 
e Line 2: “Propping, “spear; “endless” 
e Line 3: “Exits,” “entrances; “servant's, “ 
e Line 5: “midget moments,’ “monstrous” 
e Line 6: “Shrinks, “sniggers” 
e Line 8: “room roles” 
e Line 9: “Holding hands” 
e Line 10: “magazines” 
e Lines 10-11: “making sense / Of 
consultants' monologues” 
e Lines 11-12: “asking pointed / Questions politely” 
e Lines 12-13: “checking dosages, / Dates” 
e Line 13: “receptionists” 
e Line 14: “Sustaining, “civility” 
e Line 29: “Tears? “torpor, “lassitude” 
e Line 30: “simpler illness,” “like. “leg” 
e Line 31: “Enduring ceremonial delays” 
e Line 32: “Somewhere else. Consultant's” 


e Line 34: “star part” 


patter” 


ASYNDETON 


Asyndeton is typical of the way many people talk, and can make 
written speech or dialogue sound more natural. It has that 
effect in "A Minor Role," which is written in a way that mimics 
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conversational speech. 


It has other important effects as well. It can, for instance, be 
used to create a tone. When the speaker of "A Minor Role" 
rattles off a long list without coordinating conjunctions (such as 
"and" or "but"), this gives the impression that they are reciting 
tired information. Without conjunctions, the items in the list all 
start to run together as the examples pile up. Take stanza 2, 
where a long string of asyndeton emphasizes how much work 
goes into dealing with being sick: 


[...] driving to hospitals, 

Parking at hospitals. Holding hands under 
Veteran magazines; making sense 

Of consultants' monologues; asking pointed 
Questions politely; checking dosages, 

Dates; getting on terms with receptionists [... 


t really sounds like a full-time job! Asydenteon makes it seem 
like this list could go on and on—these are just a few of the 
many, many things the speaker has to deal with. Note the 
parallelism of this list as well: all those "-ing" verbs ("driving 
"parking," "holding," etc.) add to the sense of relentless, 
unending action. The speaker's list of things to do never seems 
to end. 


Similarly, in stanza 3, asyndeton underscores how much work 
the speaker needs to do to distract themselves from the reality 
of this illness. Even at home, where they're presumably meant 
to be resting and recovering, the speaker has come up with all 
inds of ways to try to fill the time: 


Contrive meals for a hunger-striker; track down 

Whimsical soft-centred happy-all-the-way-through 
novels: 
Find the cat (mysteriously reassuring); 


And so on. To the reader, though, this list might signal that the 
speaker is actually going out of their way to avoid confronting 
the prospect of death. (Perhaps even writing this poem, or 
building that list, is just one more distraction.) They are stalling, 
perhaps, trying to build a case that "all's well." That pretense, 
however, finally comes crashing down in line 27, when they 
"Admit it's not." 


Asyndeton occurs in a few other places as well. In line 29, for 
example, asyndeton links a whole spectrum of feelings, from 
"[t]ears" to "yearning": 


Tears, torpor, boredom, lassitude, yearnings 
For a simpler illness [...] 


By omitting "and," all of these different emotional states (the 
many "genres of misery") take on the same intensity. That is, the 
speaker feels all of them, equally, in turn. They are all a part of 
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the experience of coping with illness, and they come with little 
respite. 


Where Asyndeton appears in the poem: 


e Lines 7-8: “the unobtrusive, / The waiting-room roles:” 

e Lines 8-9: “driving to hospitals, / Parking at hospitals.” 

e Lines 9-14: “Holding hands under / Veteran magazines; 
making sense / Of consultants' monologues; asking 
pointed / Questions politely; checking dosages, / Dates; 
getting on terms with receptionists; / Sustaining the 
background music of civility.” 

e Line 17: “getting on, getting better” 

e Lines 21-27: “(Bed solves a lot); answer the phone, / Be 
wary what | say to it, but grateful always; / Contrive 
meals for a hunger-striker; track down / Whimsical soft- 
centred happy-all-the-way-through novels; / Find the cat 
(mysteriously reassuring); / Cancel things, tidy 
things; pretend all's well, / Admit it's not.’ 

e Line 29: “Tears, torpor, boredom, lassitude, yearnings” 

e Lines 31-33: “Enduring ceremonial delays. Being 
referred / Somewhere else. Consultant's holiday. Saying / 
Thank you / For anything to everyone” 

e Lines 35-36: “| jettison the spear, / The servant's tray, 
the terrible drone of Chorus:” 


=) VOCABULARY 


Propping (Line 2) - Supporting an object by holding it upright 
or leaning against it. The word emphasizes the speaker's 
supporting role in this metaphorical production. 


Patter (Line 3) - Rapid, often meaningless speech or chatter. 
The speaker is implying that, on one level, their lines in this 
metaphorical production don't matter (even though the 
speaker later asserts that were they to mess up, the production 
would be ruined). 


Midget (Lines 4-5) - Small or miniature. Again, the speaker is 
emphasizing just how "minor" their part in this figurative play is. 


Sniggers (Line 6) - Disrespectful laughter. ("Snigger" is the 
British form of the American word "snicker.") 


Unobtrusive (Line 7) - Inconspicuous, not drawing attention to 
oneself. Here, to be "in the unobtrusive" refers to the speaker's 
desire to remain out of the spotlight. 


Veteran (Lines 9-10) - Something that's been in service for a 
long time; out-dated or old. These magazines, presumably ina 
hospital waiting room or doctor's office, have been there for 
quite some time. 


Consultant (Lines 10-11, Line 32) - A British word for a 
medical specialist. 


Monologues (Lines 10-11) - Long speeches, or conversations 
monopolized by one person. Here, the word conveys how the 
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medical consultants seem to drone on and one. 


Intrusiveness (Lines 17-18) - Nosiness. The people asking the 
speaker how things are going mean well, but the speaker still 
finds their interest in how the speaker is doing somewhat rude 
and nosy. 


Contrive (Line 23) - Imagine or invent. 


Conjugate (Line 28) - To give all the different grammatical 
forms of a verb. Here, it means to list all possible variations of a 
feeling or experience. 


Genres (Line 28) - Categories or types. The speaker is 
experiencing misery in all its different forms. 


Torpor (Line 29) - Lethargy, exhaustion, or inertia. 
Lassitude (Line 29) - Physical or mental weariness; fatigue. 
Holiday (Lines 31-32) - Break or vacation. 


Jettison (Line 35) - To throw away or release with vigor. The 
speaker assertively tosses away that "spear" mentioned back in 
stanza 1, effectively abandoning their supporting role. 


Chorus (Line 36) - In Classical Greek drama, the chorus was a 
small group of actors who would describe and comment on the 
action of a play. 


FORM, METER, & RHYME 


FORM 


"A Minor Role" is a free verse poem made up of five stanzas of 
varying lengths: 


tanza 1 is asestet, made up of six lines. 

tanza 2 is an octave (also called an octet), made up 
f eight lines. 

tanza 3 is awhopping 13 lines. 

tanza 4 is made up of 11 lines. 

tanza 5 is made up of just one line (sometimes 
called a monostitch). 


e 
GOVOU 


On one level, this form might seem at odds with the speaker's 
character: this speaker pays attention to small or innocuous 
details. At the same time, however, the poem's loose, shaggy 
form reflects its easygoing, conversational tone. It has the 
contours of a casual chat. Despite talking about a serious 
subject, the poem remains relatively light-hearted. This, in turn, 
might reflect the speaker's dedication to "Sustaining the 
background music of civility" By then setting the poem's final 
line apart from the rest, the speaker indicates that, if readers 
take just one thing away from the poem, let it be this: life is 
worth living. 


METER 


"A Minor Role" uses free verse, for the most part. This means 
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that there's no strict pattern of stressed and unstressed 
syllables, which keeps the poem sounding conversational. A 
rigid, regular meter might make the speaker's voice seem less 
authentic and intimate. 


That said, the speaker occasionally uses moments of meter to 
create certain effects. Take lines 8-11. These fall into a rough 
pattern of dactyls (three-beat poetic feet that follow a 
stressed-unstressed-unstressed pattern, DUM-da-da): 


[...] driving to | hospitals, 

Parking at | hospitals. | Holding | hands under 
Veteran | magazines; making | sense / of con- | 
sultants' | monologues [...] 


Though the meter isn't perfect, there's a clear falling rhythm 
here, amovement stressed to unstressed beats. The meter 
underscored the exhausting, repetitive nature of these 
"waiting-room roles." 


RHYME SCHEME 


As a free verse poem, "A Minor Role" doesn't use a rhyme 
scheme. Instead, it sounds conversational, chatty, and even 
prose-like at times. This feels appropriate to the poem's 
subject: rhyme is decorative and often comes across as 
ornamental. It's flashy and draws attention to itself, while this is 
a poem about staying out of the spotlight and focusing on the 
humble, everyday work of "getting on, getting better” 


pe SPEAKER 


It's possible to read the first-person speaker of "A Minor Role" 
as U. A. Fanthorpe and the poem as drawing from her 
experiences working in hospitals and struggling with her own 
health (she would die in hospice a few years after writing "A 
Minor Role"). 


It's not clear from the poem itself, however, if the speaker is the 
one dealing with this illness or if they're a caregiver for 
someone else. What is clear is how the speaker thinks of 
themselves. They tell the reader right away that they belong on 
the sidelines, playing a supporting part in the drama of life. 
Their tone is wry and self-deprecating, and the way they 
describe themselves seems both a little bit comic and a little bit 
sad. They're inclined to downplay things in order to keep the 
peace and avoid making other people uncomfortable, and they 
avoid admitting outright that they're dealing with a serious 
illness. Instead, they drop hints and ask the reader to infer what 
they're going through. They're essentially asking the reader to 
pay attention to the details and read between the lines. In this 
way, they're encouraging the reader to tune into the experience 
of someone who has refused "the star part.’ 


By the end of stanza 4, the speaker allows themself to be more 
vulnerable. It's as if, at that point, the reader has earned their 
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trust, and the speaker is prepared to "[a]dmit" that everything 
is not all right after all. By the poem's final lines, there's no more 
pretense: they declare that they want to live, and they're 
adamant that the reader ought to "believe in life" too. 


N SETTING 


Initially, "A Minor Role" seems to be set on stage, in a theater. 
But the poem quickly pulls back the curtain and reveals some 
very different settings: hospitals, parking lots, waiting rooms, 
and doctors' offices. The poem doesn't take place in one 
particular spot; instead, it travels through a collection of 
medical settings. These are all sterile, efficient places where the 
speaker has to work to keep their emotions carefully under 
control (for example, they hold hands "under" magazines in the 
waiting rooms, covertly searching for reassurance). 


The poem then zooms out, away from these more institutional 
settings, and gives the reader a glimpse of the street on which 
the speaker lives. The poem doesn't stop to linger here, 
though—after all, the speaker is "Walking fast in case anyone 
stops" and doesn't pause to set the scene. In this way, the poem 
follows the speaker as they beeline home from the hospital, 
where the speaker is eager to get into bed and distract 
themselves with a lighthearted novel or their cat. 


The final stanza briefly returns to the stage—but only for a 
moment. As the speaker tosses aside "the spear, / The servant's 
tray,’ there's a sense that perhaps the entire set dressing is 
collapsing. The whole theater metaphor is falling apart! After 
all, a play is pretend, but the speaker's battle with illness is not. 
As the life-and-death stakes of the speaker's illness come into 
focus, the theatrical setting seems a little overwrought and 
ridiculous. The real drama, the real tragedy, is playing out in 
bland waiting rooms and hospital corridors. 


LITERARY CONTEXT 


U. A. Fanthorpe (1929-2009) didn't begin writing poetry until 
she was nearly 50 years old, and she published her first 
collection, Side Effects, in 1978. She went on to publish eight 
more volumes of poetry, including 2003's Queuing for the Sun, in 
which "A Minor Role" appears. 


Fanthorpe was greatly admired by British readers and critics 
alike. Her work is known for its humor and is also often ironic 
and wryly empathic, leading at least one critic to compare 
Fanthorpe to writers like Philip Larkin. Throughout her career, 
Fanthorpe also made great use of persona, adopting the voice 
of another person to explore their point of view—"Half-Past 
Two" is a notable example of this type of poem. 


Other poems about the grief and strange tedium of illness 
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include "Sick Room" by Billy Collins, "Diagnosis" by Meena 
Alexander, and "Hospital Parking Lot" by Terri Kirby Erickson. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Fanthorpe was born in Kent, England in 1929. After teaching 
English for many years at Cheltenham Ladies College in 
England, Fanthorpe made an abrupt career change and took a 
job as aclerk at a psychiatric hospital. What she observed there 
made a lasting impact on Fanthorpe, who "felt the urge to tell 
the world" about both the "strange specialness" of the patients 
and the mundanity of life in such a "queer" place. 


Indeed, the hospital features heavily in Side Effects and in 
Fanthorpe's 1992 collection, Neck Verse, which also explores 
institutional settings. It also, of course, appears in "A Minor 
Role" which likely draws from Fanthorpe's own experience with 
serious illness. Fanthorpe ultimately died in hospice care near 
her home in 2009, a few years after this poem was published. 


AL MORE RESOURCES 


EXTERNAL RESOURCES 


e U.A.Fanthorpe's Life and Work — Ashort biography of 
Fanthorpe via the Poetry Foundation. 
(https://www.poetryfoundation.org/poets/ua-fanthorpe) 


U. A. Fanthorpe's Obituary — The Guardian recounts U. A. 
Fanthorpe's life and major influences following the 
writer's death in 2009. (https:/Awww.theguardian.com/ 
books/2009/may/02/obituary-u-a-ua-fanthorpe) 


e A Short Interview with Fanthorpe — U. A. Fanthorpe 
shares why she started writing poetry. 
(https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=og/7Fa9YdY 2w) 


e How Fanthorpe Inspired Others — The Guardian explores 
the influence U. A. Fanthorpe had on generations of 
women poets in Britain. (https:/Awww.theguardian.com/ 
books/booksblog/2009/may/04/ua-fanthorpe-carol-ann- 
duffy) 


e The Poetry of Illness — Discover other poems exploring 
the experience of illness and disability in this list curated 
by Poets.org. (https://poets.org/text/poems-illness) 


LITCHARTS ON OTHER U. A. FANTHORPE POEMS 
e Half-Past Two 
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